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The Unfamiliar 


VELVET PANTS BEGAN TO SING: “KEES ME 
HAG AIN, KEES ME HAGAIN." 


BY RICHARD CONNELL 

Cowardice and Courage Mingled With Humor and Sentiment. 


w 


HO he was and what he was | a highly realistic imitation or a He looked dismayed and surprised 
ana where he came from no snore. The man's velvet-dad legs M-i.-n Janey Crosby and the others 
one knew. How he ramr t< * twinkled upstairs toward his bed- turned away from him. 
be in Crosby Corners was room. Ben Crosby returned to bis ' * * s* * 

a mystery, and at harvest- supper. A KTCn that Velvet Pants was an 

time Connecticut farmers are too "it beats me." he remarked to his 


busy to peer Into mysteries. He wife. "He's afraid o' mowing-ma- I outcast. In the evening, when 
. ould not speak much English beyond chines and he's afraid of lightning- j the men Mere sitting about the 
"Yes." "No." “Hungry." He could bugs. I need farm-hands, but may I | porch, competing for Janey Cros- 
gesture. however. He appeared to be fried like a smelt if I'll tell 'em by - 8 sm iles. there was no place for 
be trying by pantomime to convey the bedtime stories or sing 'em to sleep. ^*m there. He tried to join In their 
idea that he had been forcibly seized Can you imagine a real, honest-to- ia j k an j pi ay> but they froze him out. 
in his native land, ha.t been pressed goodness farm-hand like Pete High l as t seemed to accept his status 
into service aboard a ship, had escap- being afraid of lightning-bugs?" as a pariah without really under- 


ed at a port, had fled on a train, and i "Boneheads arc seldom afraid of 
had dropped, or b**eu dropped, at anything." n marked Mrs. Crosby, 
Crosby Corners. Farm hands were pouring buttermilk 

scarce, and if a man bad two hands They heard the front door open, 

and at least one good eye. farmers "There's .laney." saiil Mrs. Crosby, 

did not delve int... lus past or his , “Hollu.«lcar. Come right to‘the table 
pedigree; they put him to work. It j J*\«? made t -e-crcain—coif. the kind 
was thus that the small, scared man you lik«." 

in the v» lv. t trousers entered the Janey. daughter of the household, 
employ of Ben Crosby, richest farmer came in. hearing her guitar. She 
in that region. kissed both her parents Janey was 


Crosby told his wife, "squealing like 
a pig in a hornet's nest. M*ith Con- 


goodness tarm-nana line i ete titgn j ^ last he seemed to accept his status 
being afraid of lightning-bugs?’ as a pariah without really under- 

* Boneheads arc sc.dom afraid of standing it. for he would take his 

anything. ri marked Mrs. Crosby, guitar, which he had constructed 

pouring buttermilk from the ruin of an old one, and go 

They heard the front door open. alone into the woods. It was said 
"Tin r- .< Janey. said Mrs. Crosby, f1 h»* sang there to himself, sad 
'Hello.<lcur. • onto right to the table , songs in bis native tongue. 

I\.- made t e-ci'cam coif••»•. tin kind Janey Crosby's birthday came to- 
you likt. M-ard the end of the harvest season. 

Janey. daughter of the household. anf j it was the most important social 

came in. bearing her guitar. She eV ent of the year in Crosby Corners. 

, . .. both hor Parents Janey was AU the vina(fe was mvited. and all 

! found the little rascal. Hen | nearly eighteen, a pretty merry girl. the vil!aRl . t . a mc. tho Kirls j n the lr 

Her father told her of the new man. , f resb dimities, the men. soaped and 


of liis extraordinary velvet trousers. 


stable Pettit marching him along by aru ] of his still more extraordinary 
the ear ’Constalble.’ I says, 'what fears. 


, lv^ B to*m d -* ; id"nno what*" '.V bET - «“«•■ 

buViMooVs fort™" W^und I,'down **,**, . . . sovernitr. tonk th* m all. and ,milod 

bv the railroad tracks Irvins to cat A S the harvest days hurried alone. Toe party was held in the Masonic 
a raw potato. I says to the constable. Ve vet Pants atoned somewhat hall, and it was an afTair or consid- 

lle mat he a typsv or I... rnsv he a f«r his lack of expertness as a farmer enable tone, with dancing, two help- 
llindu, and he looks as if he suspect- *>y his unfailinK ftood natur.-. He urns of ice cream all axound. and a 
, d you of heimr a cannibal. But. - 1 oven learned to speak some Kng- three-piece orchestra. 

ays. 'he seems M irv and he didn't Ush of a certain hesitant species. The dancing Mas half over. Janey 
g» t that love!v tobacco-brown finish but he had little opportunity to talk and Pete High, her current partner, 
of his •orking in an office Now I with his fellow workers. Mostly had gone out on the porch; a har- 
iieed '#».irds worsp than .lucks need I they ignored him. or spoke loftily and vest moon silvered the village streets, 
ponds turn him over to me and | with contempt. Look. exclaimed Pete, what s 

i ll give him a job.' Pettit turned | The incident at the swimming hole that sitting down there on the horse- 
him over *o me. and there he is out .'added little to Velvet Pants' reputa- block?" 

at the fa»np Mashing the dirtiest pair tion for bravery. The .swimming hole "It s « man,” said Janey. her eyes 


\ S the harvest days hurried along. 

Ve vet Pants atoned .somewhat 
for his lack of expertness as a farmer 
by his unfailing good nature. lie 
even learned to speak some Eng¬ 
lish of a certain hesitant species. 


collared and uncomfortable, but hap¬ 
py They brough presents, as if they 
were bringing tribute to a queen, an.i 
Janey. as graciously as a reigning 
sovereign, took them all, and smiled. 

Tiie party was held in the Masonic 
hall, ami it Mas an affair of consid¬ 
erable tone, Mith dancing, two help¬ 
ings of ice cream all axound, and a 
three-piece orchestra. 

The dancing was half over. Janey 


added little to Velvet Pants’ reputa- ; block?" 
tion for bravery. The swimming hole "It's a 


"Look." exclaimed Pete, "what’s 
that sitting down there on the horse- 


of hands 1 ever did see. I'll send him was Sandy Bottom, where all the 
to the back door. Hannah; you give workers, hot from their day in the 
him a lining of ham and eggs and fields, went for a cool plunge aft»*r 
pie and th.n send him down to me. work. Velvet Pants never went with 
1 L be in the twenty-acre lot " them. 


• bravery. The swimming hole "It's a man.” said Janey. her eyes 
mdy Bottom, where all the following his pointing finger. 
p, hot from their day in the "But who can it he?" 

.vent for a eool plunge after The girl looked again, nad made 
Velvet Pants never went with out a small, bent figure sitting there. 

chin in hands, eyes turned toward the 


Presently there came a faint knock "How does be keep so neat and lighted hall, ears toward the music 

on the hack door of the Crosby house, clean?" they asked. It was Pete High and the buzz of laughter of the 

Mrs. Crosby opened the door, and saw who solved this mystery guests. 

a small titan standing there. He ' “Yesterday morning." said Pete. "I "Why, it's Velvet Pants!” she ex - 

bowed deeply. Such a bow had never j woke up earlier than usual, and T claim*Ki. 


"Yesterday morning." said Pete. "I 


NUeh a bow had never : woke up earlier than u&ual. and T I claimed. 


guests. 

"Why, it's Velvet Pants!” she ex- 


b»fore been executed in Crosby Cor- hoar a tap. tap. tap. like somebody all I chase him away?" asked 

i.ers except in the moving-pictures. ' going downstairs on his tiptoes. I Tote, looking belligerent Janey laid 
It was a sweeping, courtly thing, that \ peek out o' the door, and it's Velvet 1 11 restraining hard «»n lus arm. 

boM'. in whieh the small man swept j Pants. Just for fun. 1 follow him j "No; don't chase him. Pete I*et 

off his w ide fe'.t hat and dusted the ! He goes down to the creek, not to ! hint stay. The poor felloe's probably 

ut*ps with it Then he smiled; it j Sandy Bottom, but a couple of rods lonesome. Everybody Is here but 

whs a humble, ingratiating smile. downstream, where the Mater ain't him." 

looked toward the stove, where the J more than ankle-deep He strips, and "He deserves to be lonesome.” 
sizzling ham was sending its aroma • takes a stick about the size of a cane said Pete; "he's yella." 
liraven'vard. and sighed. ; and goes like this. ‘Ah. ah. ah. ah. ah.' "Would you jump in to save a per- 

Mrs Crosby pointed t•» a chair at i and pokes at the bushes each tim* he • son from drowning if you didn't 

the kitchen table, and he. with an- i says 'ah.' Then he gives one big loud j know how to swim?" asked Janey. 
other boM'. took it. and presently he ' Ahhhhlih!’ and lunges with his stick "Of course I would." replied Pete, 
was eating hungrily and freely. Mrs. at the bushes; then he bows low. lik. ! promptly. "Now, see here, Janey 

Crosby glanced into th** dining room. | he was an acror in a show He takes J Crosby, don't you go sticking up for 


Crosby glanced into th** dining room, 
where, above the mantel, hung Gran- 
pa Crosby’s Civil War sword, a long, 
heavy weapon, and its presence re¬ 
assured her. As she studied the man 


a bath. then, dabbing a little water on that wop. He’s not fit to associate 
himself like a cat does; but he doesn't Mith white men." 


go in above his ankles." 

“Mebbe he ain't much on swim- 


She sat gazing at the small, miser¬ 
able figure; then she made a sudden 


she decided that, if anything, he Mas ming." said one of the other hands, resolution 

afraid of her. His hair, she observed, "but he sure can twang a mean gui- "I'm going to ask him to come up 
Mas blue-black and long, but arrang- tar. He's giving Janey Crosby les- to the party.” she said. 


in a May that suggested that he sons." 


"No. you ain't." 

"Whose birthday is this, Pete High? 


was a bit of a dandy. Pete High scowled. "Whose birthday is this, Pete High? 

The stranger's trousers surprised "He is, is he? Well, the first thing I guess it won't do any harm to give 
her greatly; they Merc of black vel- he knows he won't know nothing, him a dish of ice-cream. Run down 
\et. really painfully tight, except at I'm not going to have any wop " and tell him I'd like to sec him. Pete." 


"He is, is he? Well, the first thing I guess it won't do any harm to give 
' knows he won't know nothing, him a dish of ice-cream. Run down 


the bottom of each leg, where they "She likes him," teased the other Pete mumbled protests, but he 
Hared out like tells. He had no man. "Says he's got such lovely man- went. Very diffidently Velvet Pants 

belt, but instead a scarlet sash. His ners. just like what you ain't. Pete." approached the porch. Janey Crosby 

shirt, when new and clean, must have "She dont know how yella he is." saw that lie Mas wearing a new. clean 
lw»en a remarkable garment. His Pete High growled, "but she will." shirt, that his Mack locks had been 

boots M - ere of patent ieather and ex- On Saturday afternoons men. wom- parted and buttered, and that his 

eessively pointed. en and children of Crosby Comers shoes had been rigorously shined. 


Pete mumbled protests, but he 


shirt, when new and clean, must have "She dont know how yella he is. 
U*»en a remarkable garment. His Pete High growled, "but she will." 


boots M-ere of patent ieather and ex- On Saturday afternoons men. worn- parted and buttered, and that his 
eessively pointed. en and children of Crosby Comers shoes had been rigorously shined. 

When he had eaten a very great come to Sandy Bottom, bringing hath- Over his shoulder Mas slung his 

deal he arose, bowed, smiled beati- ing suits. It is not a very big pool; wreck of a guitar- 

fically. and made gestures of grati- at its deepest part it is* not much "This is my birthday. Velvet Pants." 


fically. and made gestures of grati- at its deepest part it is not much "This is my birthday. Velvet Pants." 
fade. Mrs. Crosby pointed in the di- over 6 feet deep. said the girl. "I M*ant you to help 

rection of the twenty-acre lot. and How it happened that the small celebrate it. Pete, will you get 
he understood. She saw him pick- man with the velvet trousers should another plate of ice-cream?" 
ing his way down the path; he was be passing Sandy Bottom that Satur- The small man bowed twice very 
the first man she had ever seen whose day noon at the precise moment when Iom*. Then he spoke. He spoke me- 

gait at one and the same time in- freckled Johnny Nelson ww flounder- chanically. as if the words had been 

eluded a mince and a swagger. ing in the water and calling loudly often rehearsed. 

* * ? * for help does not matter. Why John- "I haf no gif’ for you on your 

W urv Dipxr r-onenr -__ 0 ; n I n >’ Nelson should be drowning at all birthday. Mees Crosby, but I haf learn 
am in to <s yorne thing of a puzzle, for he Mas a song American to seeng for you. 

his late supper that evening he tPibest swimmer in the county. It I hear heem on funnygraf. I hope 

announced: I was wrong about that a j so happened that just as Johnny you like." 

new little frlloM'. He doesn t seem was going doM n for the ninth or He said it humbly, but not without 

to have done farm work He s Mill- tenth time and Mas calling piteously a certain pride that attends the ac- 

ing enough, but h« handles a hay- ^ or Velvet Pants to dive in and save complishment of a difficult feat, 
fork as dainty as if it was a tooth- him, Janey Crosby and a pa*tv of Janey laughed delightedly, 

pick. And. say, he certainly is the g ir j fri ent ] s came down to the pool. "So you learned an American song 

most scary human being I ever set They saw Velvet Pants, his dark just for my birthday? Well, now. 
eyes on. iou should have seen him f ac<? ivory colored, trying to reach wasn't that a sweet idea! Come in 

M hen the tractor came into the field johnny M ith a young tree m renched the hall and sing, so they can all 

Mith the mowing-machine. He gave from the bank . hear." 

a yelp and jumped on the stone wall. "Save me. Velvet Pants! Save me!" Velvet Pants looked horrified at this 


eluded a mince and a swagger. 


IEN BEN CROSBY came in to 


new little uiiom\ Me aoesn t seem was going doM n for the ninth or He said it humbly, but not without 

to have done farm work. He s will- tenth time and Mas calling piteously a certain pride that attends the ac- 

ing enough, but hr handles a hay- ^ or Velvet Pants to dive in and save eomplishment of a difficult feat, 

fork as dainty as if it Mas a tooth- him. Janey Crosby and a pa*ty of Janey laughed delightedly, 

pick. And. say, he certainly is the gj r i friends came down to the pool. "So you learned an American song 


They saw Velvet Pants, his dark just for my birthday? Well, now. 
face ivory colored, trying to reach wasn't that a sweet idea! Come In 


a yelp and jumped on the stone wall. | 


Pete High, who M-as driving. «aid. J bawled Johnny. submerging, and suggestion. 

I guess it ain t only his skin thats L ftn , in „ frtr -n,.t re¬ 


hear." 

Velvet Pants looked horrified at this 


I guess it ain’t only his skin that’s 
yellow.' I hope Pete isn’t right. I 
hate a coward.” 

"Don’t you let Pete High pick on 
him." admonished Mrs. Crosby. "Per¬ 
haps the man never saw a mowing- 
machine before. I remember how 
scared T was when I saw the first 


coming up for the fourteenth time. "But, no,” he protested. *T do not 
"Not know how." screamed Velvet seeng good." 

Pants in agony. “Not know how." "That's all right. They won’t 
Janey Crosby and her companions know the difference,” said Janey, 
greM- mildly hysterical; Johnny Nel- laughingly. “Come along.” 


son went down for the seventeenth 
and eighteenth time, respectively. 


She pushed him through the open 
doorway. The guests looked up; 


automobile come roaring and'snort- not reach johnny with the tree 


Velvet Pants, finding that he could what Mould Janey Crosby do next? 


ing along the road. And so were you, falJen on his k nees. and was pray- 

.r... :. osby ' . . .. ing aloud in his own tong 

"\\ell, I didn t let on I was. re- it a j so happened that Pete I 
plied her husband, harpooning a po- rac ing through the bushes. 


"Folks." announced Janey Crosby, 
"Mr. Velvet Pants is going to sing 


ing aloud in his own tongue. Then for us. He learned a little American 
it also happened that Pete High came song just for my birthday. Wasn’t 


, , "I'll save you. Johnny." he cried j 

"No. you old hypocrite maybe you dramatically. He plunged in and 
didn t; but I saw you looking around brought the dripping Johnny to the 
^°ii * _ bank. The prayers of Velvet Pants 


that nice of bim? 


r THK small brown man glanced un- 
*■ certainly about the hall; then he 


He laughed, and was on the point became prayers of thanksgiving. Pete began to play chords on his guitar, 
of sending a potato to its final rest- High stood regarding him with dis- Some of the girls tittered. In a 

,^ .h a f a , r lL» eust round, clear tenor. Velvet Pants be- 

tr> a high, terrified cr> that came "Oh. Velvet Pants.” said .Taney „ an 
through the dusk. He started un. /-_;__i to sing. 


cry—a high, terrified cry that came 
through the dusk. He started up. 

“That's not Janey?" he asked. 

"No; she's still in town taking her 
music lesson.” 

"Who is it. then?" he asked quick¬ 
ly. 

They heard the patter of running 
feet on the path outside: they heard 
the sound of feet landing after a 
leap to the porch: they heard sonic- i 
one banging frantically on the front 
door. P.en Crosby called out: 

"What’s the matter?" f 

A flood of words in a strange ! 
tongue ansM-ered him. 

"It's Velvet Pants," he exclaimed. , 
and flung open the door. The small 
man. breathless, tumbled in. 

"What in the name of thundera- 
tion?" demanded Ben Crosby. The 
small man pointed through the open 
door with quivering fingers. 

"I don’t see anything out there but 
the evening," said Ben Crosby. 

"Ice!" cried the man, very agitat- 
• ed. "Ice!" 

"What do want ice for?” asked Ben 
v Crosby. 

The man made eloquent gestures; 
first he pointed at his own face, then 
he pointed outside; his index-finger 
stabbed at the gloom once, twice, a 
>u-ji«n quick times. 

“Ice!ice! ice! ice! ice!” he said. 

"Why. Ben, he means 'eyes,' ” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Crosby. 

“Eyes? What eyes. Hannah? I 
don't see any eyes. There's nothing 
out there but lightning-bugs." 

One of the circling fireflies flew 
near the open door. The small man 
saw it coming, and made an earnest 
attempt to climb into the grandfather’s 
clock that stood in the corner of the 
«aJi. 

Ben Crosby threw back his head 
and laughed. 

"Why. eats! If the the little cus 
ain't afraid of lightning-bugs!" he 
said. "Hey, Velvet Pants, look here." 

He plucked the man out of the clock 
■'•'th one big hand, and M'itli the 
other captured the firefly, and held 
it near the stranger's wide eyes. 

"l/ook," said Ben Crosby in the loud 
tone that is supposed to make the 
American language Intelligible to 
those Mho do not understand it. "Bug! 
Rug! No hurt! Lightning-bug. 
Lightning-bug!" 

The small man pulled away from 
the Insect. 

"Not know lightning-boors," he 
Mid. 

Ben released his hold on the email 
man, and pointed upstairs; then gave 


“Oh. Velvet Pants." said .Taney 
Crosby, “why didn’t you jump in and 
save him?" 

SloM’ly. sadly the small man shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders. 

"Not know M-ater," he said; "not 
know sweem." 


me hagain, kfc* irr> hagain, 

Kres mi> liagain and hagain. 

Ills memory seemed to go back on j 
him at this point. He groped for a 



•LOOK," SAID BEN CROSBY, “JBUG, BUG, LIGHTNING BUG!" 


1 moment for the words, then plunged 
on: 

Keea me hagain. ke:a me hagain, 
kres me hagain and bagaln. 

Ke<* me hagain. keca me hagain. 

Keen me hagain, keea me hagain. 

Keea me liagain. and hagain. 
keea me. keea me. hagain. 

When he had finished Velvet Pants 
bowed deeply, first to Janey, then to 
the rest. There was a slight, dubious 
ripple of applause that was checked 
suddenly. Pete High had strode up 
to Velvet Panta and was facing him. 

"Just a minute there.” said Pete. 
"You and me has got a little bone to 
pick. Wadda you mean by singing a 
song like that to Miss Crosby?" 

The small man looked puzzled. 

"It res only song American I 
know," he said. 

"Teah? Well, I'm goin' to teach 
you to sing It out of the other side 
of your mouth. Come outside with 
me." 

‘Pete High," broke in Janey, "don’t 
you go fighting M*ith him. He didn't 
mean any harm. He probably doesn't 
know what the words mean.’* 

"I told him never to say anything 
to you, M-hether he understood it or 
not." stormed Pete. "Come on, you!" 

Velvet Pants made an attempt to 
steal away, but Pete blocked his 
path. 

"Tou’re going out on the lawn with 
me," said Pete. 

"And seeng?” asked the little man. 
Mho seemed somewhat dazed by what 
was happening. 

“No; fight.” 

"Fight?" 

"Yes; fight.” 

"But I do not hate you, Meester 
Pete.” 

"Well. I hate you. Come on!" 

“But how we flghtT' inquired the 
small man. He was pale beneath his 
tan. and trembling For answer Pete 
thrust a clenched fist under the man’s 
nose. The man drew his head back 
and shivered. 

"No!”’ he said, shaking his head. 
"No. no, no, no, no!” 

"You won’t fight?" 

Velvet Pants shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

"Not know hand-fights," he said. 

Pete slapped him across the face 
with his open hand, 
j "Now will you fight?" 

I "Not know hand-fights,' said the 

I man. drawing away. 

Pete gave him a push into the 

night. They heard the sound of feet 
on the path. Velvet Pants Mas run¬ 
ning. 

"Not know hand-fights,” Pete mim¬ 
icked. "Did you ever in your life see 
such a rat?” 

* * * * 

MEXT day excitement swept Crosby 
Corners. Defender Monarch hao 
gone crazy. He was the pride and 
the terror of the country. His owner. 
Ben Crosby, had raised him from a 
gawky calf, wobbly on his legs, into 
a massive ton-an-a-half bull, with a 
chest like a haystack, a voice of 
thunder and the temper of a gouty 
demon. Ben Crosby had not dehorned 
him because in cattle shows a gon<l 
pair of horns is considered a point 
of merit in judging bulls, and the 
giant bull had won many blue rib¬ 
bons. On this day Ben Crosby wished 
most earnestly that he had foregone 
the blue ribbons and taken off those 
horns. A savage bull with a pair of 
sharp, wicked horns is just about the 
most dangerous animal that walks. 

Perhaps on that morning Defender 
Monarch had realized that he had 
reached the end of his usefulness, and 
that before very long he was doomed 
to end a proud career ingioriouslv as 
steak, roast and stew. He stood in 
his pasture, roaring a challenge to 
the M-orld that he would die fighting. 
By blind luck Ben Crosby was able 
*o trick him into entering the big 
_>en. but in the process Defender 
Monarch had given a sample of his 
viciousness by ripping Johnny Nel¬ 
son's arm from elbow to shoulder 
and had failed by a hair's breadth in 
a sincere attempt to crush the life 
out of Ben Crosby himself. Once 
confined in the pen. Defender Mon¬ 
arch's rage knew r.o bounds. He 
hurled himself against the thick 
board sides so furiously that they 
creaked and trembled, and the crowd 
that had gathered to see him darted 
back to places of greater safety. 

Luckily. the penwas a stoutly- 
built affair. It was not really a pen 
at all. but a small corral, perhaps 50 
feet square. About it moved De¬ 
fender Monarch, his small eyes blaz¬ 
ing. alert. And, perched on boxes 
ar.d ladders. Crosby Corners, fasci¬ 
nated as all men are by dangerous 
things, watched the mad king of the 
herd. 

"Isn’t he just too terrible?" said 
Janey Crosby to Pete High. 

"Oh, I don't know," answered Pete 
airily. "I've worked round him often." 
often.” 

"But not since he went crazy. 
Pete." 

"No,” admitted Pete, "mebbe not. 
I’m used to cattle of all kinds, but I 
never saw one that acted this way. 
Just plain bulls I'm none too fond of 
fooling with. But a crazy one—ex¬ 
cuse me!" 

"See how he’s looking right at us 
with those mean little eyes of his,” 
said Janey. "Tt’s just as if he were 
saying. 'If I only had you down here 
for a minute!’ I'm scared. Pete.” 

"I’m here." said Pete High reas¬ 
suringly. ^ “Look, Janey, he’s getting 
another fit. He’s going to try to buck 
that opposite wall.'' 

Janey Crosby, to get a better view, 
climbed to the very top of the sep- 
ladder that leaned against the wall 
of the corral. There was a sharp 
crack as the top rail gave way. then I 
horrified cries. She had fallen Into 
the pen and lay unconscious, almost at 
the feet of the mad bull. 

The women screamed, the men ran 
about aimlessly, wildly, shouting or¬ 
ders at one another. 

“Help! Janey's fallen into the 
pen!" 

“Oh. he’ll kill her! He’ll kill her! 
He’ll kill her!” 

"Get pitchforks!” 

"Get a gun!" 

"No use. We’ve only got birdshot. 
It would just make him madder to hit 
him with that.” 

“Some one will have to jump In!” 
"Where are you running to, Pete 
High?" 

"To get a rope—or something.” 
•'You’ll be too late!” 

Defender Monarch looked down at 
the girl and his eyes were evil. Then 
he looked at the ring of white faces 
that lined the top of the corral. He 
seemed to understand the situation. 
He seemed to know that he had 
plenty of time., and he gloated. He 
turned away from Janey, trotted to 
the farther end of the corral, wheeled 
about, and surveyed the distance be¬ 
tween himself and the girl's body. 
Then he lowered his head M-ith his 
gleaming prongs and gathered his 
body for a charge. % 

a * * * 

T'HE aghast onlookers became aware 
that something M*a» in the corral 
besides the girl and the bull. A fig¬ 
ure had come through the gate of 
the inclosure, silently and swiftly. It 
Vas a small man in velvet trousers, 
and he was strolling toward Defender 
Monarch as casually and placidly as 
if the bull were a rosebush. 

On the brown face of Velvet Pants 
there was not the slightest trace of 
fear. Indeed, he was smiling, a 
alight, amused smile. Otherwise he 
was as matter-of-fact as if he were 
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about to sit down to his breakfast i 
A brown paper rigarette hung limp 
from one rorner of his lips. With a I 
mincing strut they had noticed and 
made fun of. he walked slowly quite 
near to Defender Monarch. 

The animal, distracted, stood blink¬ 
ing at the little man. Within ;t few 
feet of the bull Velvet Pants halted 1 
With magniflrent nonchalance, hr j 
blcM- a cloud of snfoke into the bull’s 
face, and then they saw a flash of 1 
something red. It Mas Ben Crosby’s 
red flannel undershirt, that a few 
moments before had been drying on | 
the line. The amall man had flicked j 
it across the bull's face. 


Defender Monarch forgot for tin: 
moment his plan for smashing Janey 
Crosby. He. saM* the r* d. and he 
plunged toward it. The Monien turned 
their heads away, the men clenched 
their teeth. 

They saw Velvet Pant? slip aside 
with the quickness of a jungle cat. 
and the bull, unable to check himself, 
jolt his head against one of the sides 
of the corral. Velvet Pants turned 
around, smiled pleasantly and bowed 
very low to the spectators. They 
saw that he had in liis right hand 
something lorg and 1,right that caught 
the rays of the sun. It was Grandpa 
Crosby’s old Civil War sword, that 


, had hung in the rfining room. He 
was holding it as lightly and as eas¬ 
ily as if it were a butter knife. 

Defender Monarch, recovering from 
liis fruitless charge against the wall, 
.'•pun about. Once more the red shirt 
Mas deftly flapped before his bright, 
mad eyes. Once more, with - a roar 
of wrath, he launched his bulk straight 
at Velvet Pants. 

Then something happened to De¬ 
fender Monarch. It happened with 
such speed that all the onlookers saw* 
Mas a flash. Then they saw the huge 
frame r.f the hull fottcr, crumple and 
sink down. Sticking from the left 
sh #*!'!■ r of the bull, they saw the 
hilt of Grandpa Crosby’s sword. They 

sau- the hilt only, for Velvet rants 
had driven the point into Defender 
Monarch's heart. 

The people of Crosby Corners allege 
that Ben Crosby kissed the little 


tanned max on both cheeks, hut « 
he denies. He admits, however, th.v 
he hugged him and patted him. and 
said many husky words of grati tun* 
and admiration to Velvet Pants w! 
seemed abashed and quite unable to 
understand why every* one was mat¬ 
ing so much of a fuas about him. 

"And I tailed you a coward!” Be 
Crosby kept saying. "I called you a 
coward—and you M-ent in and faced . 
mad bull without batting aa eyelash!" 

"It was nuzzing,” murmured 
small brown man. 

"Nothing to face a mad hull!" 

Velvet Pants shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

"But I am a toreador,” ho said. “In 
my country—Andalusia—I kee! one, 
two, t’ree hull every Sunday for fur. 
Why should I fear bulls? I know 
bulls!" 

(Copyright. 3924.) 


Yen Hsi Shan Is Model Ruler of Shansi 


nv n. \\ i.us.vrr. 

HANG TSO-LIN marches ' 
on Peking! Wu Pei-fu < 
1 rushes tremps to Nanking' 

X. Sun Yat Sen raises red 

army! Feng Yu-hsiang. 
the Christian general, launches two 
divisions! Gen. Chi attacks Shang¬ 
hai!" etc., etc. 

Each morning M-e have read of an - I 
other general entering the great con¬ 
flict in China, of another tuchun 
taking up arms, of fresh troops and 
fiercer engagements and more fero¬ 
cious attacks by rival powers, until 
we are all but convinced that there 
is not a single official in that far-off 
republic Mho is not militaristic to the 
core, thirsting for power, mad Mith 
Mar and slaughter and drunk with 
the lust of battle. 

But before Me accept this picture 
of a hopelessly belligerent ruling 
class let us look in on that province 
called Shansi, or West-of-the-Moun- 
tains. and modify our opinion of 
Chinese governors and generals by a 
glimpse of that immensely popular 
tuchun. Yen Hsl Shan. 

China is at war. China, during her 
long history, has been at war. off and 
on. ever since the days of the good 
Emperor Shun, who ruled in a golden 
age and taught a rude people the arts 
of civilization. Yet, for all the bat- | 
ties, the conquests, the Mars of ag- ; 
gression and the wars of defense, the 
Chinese are cssentia.il a peace-loving , 
nation. They have few ode:- lauding ; 
the conqueror, few paeans of victory, i 
but many, many poems of the hard- ! 
ships of campaigns and the horrors j 
of battles, the sufferings of the com- ! 
mon people and the sorrows of wives I 
and betrothed maidens who wait at 
home for the soldier who returns no 
more. In at least one of her gover¬ 
nors, Yen Hsi Shan, the model Tuchun 
of Shansi, China personifies the spirit 
of peace, of industry, of order and 
civilization that is the deepest ideal 
of the race. 

“A great empire should be governed 
just as a small fish is fried." said the 
great sage. Confucius. And by this 
admonition Yen Hsi Shan, in the 
rugged districts west of the great 
Khingan Mountains, rules over al¬ 
most twelve million of the black¬ 
haired people. 

Oh. I am thr ‘-ook and the raptain ltold 
And the mate of the Nancy hri*. 

And the hoe’n tignt and the midsiiipmite 
And the crew of the capta : n's gig', 
sang one of the heroes of the Bab 
Ballads; and like the redoubtable 
singer of Gilbert's rollicking verse. 1 '. 
Yen Hsi Shan unites in his one per¬ 
son the two highest offices of tin- 
state, military governor and civil 
governor. This convenient arrange¬ 
ment prevents any possibility of those 
disputes between the military and the 
civil ruler which wreck the executive 
machinery of almost every other 
province in China. 

Gov. Yen does not want additional 
territory; he does not crave greater 
power, he is not concerned with politics, 
domestic or foreign : ho asks only to be 
let alone to care for his people and 
govern his province with that careful 
attention to detail, that watchfulness, 
that solicitude, whieh the gr*»at master 
recommended in the cooking of a small 
fish. 

When I called on tho model governor 
at Taiyuanful this Spring I was pre¬ 
pared for a Chinese general in glittering 
uniform, for the most formal ceremony, 
for wearisome waiting and a few con¬ 
ventional words. The interview would. 

I felt sure, be a trying one. but the 
fame of tho model tuchun, his reputa¬ 
tion for progressive ideas and broad¬ 
mindedness. tempted me to take cour¬ 
age axid seek the interview. 

Mr. Williamson of the British mission 
in Taiyuanfu. who is a personal friend 
of the governor’s. w*as more than kind 
in helping me, and through his good 
offices, at tho appointed time, I present¬ 
ed myself at the governor's yamen, and 
after passing the sentry and the guards, 
and crossing a wide courtyard, was 
ushered into a modest hall and on into 
a room that had not the slightest as¬ 
pect of grandeur, formality or awesomc - 
ness. 

My preconceived notions of guberna¬ 
torial mansions and gubernatorial con¬ 
ventions fell one by one. The recep¬ 
tion hall in which we stood was only 
a fairly large room with walls of plain 
boarding painted a dull yellow. A lino¬ 
leum carpet covered the stone floor; a 
small square table, with four chairs up¬ 
holstered in red plush, stood in the cen¬ 
ter of the room, and of other furnish¬ 
ings there were practically none. The 
door through which we had entered Mas 
of green baize, with a small windoM* 
let into the upper panel, through which 
we could see the guard passing and re¬ 
passing in the hall beyond. 

The tuebun himself entered. Mith no 
ceremony, and in a feM' moments we 
were seated in the red plush chairs 
around the little table. Over the in¬ 
evitable Chinese teacups I Mas face to 
face with the man M*ho stands out in 
popular estimation as the best repre¬ 
sentative of his race. 

He wore no uniform.no decorations; 
only the simplest of dark garments, 
iuch as a none too well-to-do merchant 
might wear. His hair was cropped 
close, and on the scalp I could see three 


scars, vurh as a re loft by the burning 
°f pastil** on the bar** head when a 
supplicant of heaven inflicts the pain of 
flr« upon himself in token of the ear¬ 
nestness of his petition. 

I thought of Washington, praying in 
the snoMs at Valley Forge, and guessed 
that the people of Shansi were not 
M-ithout their Washington. 

Gov. Yen’s features Mere M'cll cut 
and Mell proportioned, his eyes deep 
and thoughtful, his mouth firm and 
good humored: but it Mas his ex¬ 
pression that Mas the notable thing 
about him. for so benevolent, so in- 
telligent, so kind Mas his look that 
any one. meeting him anywhere, could 
have known instantly that this Mas 
one Mho. like good Abou Rm Adam, 
th*- blessed, loved his fellow man. 

-No one M ho has been long in China 
is ignorant of the career of this re¬ 
markable man. He received his mili¬ 
tary training in Japan, espoused the 
cause of the revolutionists at the time 
of the overthroM* of the empire, and 
Mas elected Tutuh of Shansi. After 
peace had been restored to the coun¬ 
try he was the first of those in powpr 
to propose that the troops be dis¬ 
banded and the soldiers returned to 
their homes; and. putting his counsels 
into practice, fie immediately dismiss¬ 
ed nior~ than 30,009 troops in his 
province. But it Mas not until long 
after 1916. when he was firmly estab- 1 
lislied in the two highest offices of j 
Shansi, filling a dual role that en- i 
abled him to carry out many needed 
reforms, that his true character was 
recognized, and the central govern¬ 
ment conferred upon him the title 
b> M’hich he is best known, "the 
Model Governor.” 

"But I have done very little.” 

In these words Gov. Yen disclaimed 
the credit when I spoke of the work 
accomplished in Shansi, of the new 
roads stretching from town to town, 
roads that automobiles could use; of 
trees planted over vast areas; of the 
model prison, the first and only one 
of its kind in all China; of the edu¬ 
cational projects. And no doubt he 
Mould have said "I have done very 
little' had mentioned the many new 
industries introduced into Shansi, the j 
M-ell run railroads, the Hall of Medita¬ 
tion. where one class of the com¬ 
munity is gathered evt rv Sunday and 
instructed in the duties of its state oi 
I'fe; of the four volumes of informa¬ 
tion that the governor himself ha? 
written ami distributed to the magis | 


irate?, to the military and to the 
fields of Tamili** in his province. 

4 .as eager to hear the model Tu- 
■'hun speak on that subject on whieh 
he held the most liberal and revolu¬ 
tionary views of any statesman in 
f, hina. In fact, so far as I could learn 
*t that time, he was the only man in 
Ghira who held political views of any 
kind upon that unimportant subject, 
"Women." So I ventured: 

"Your excellency. I know that you 
have written books of instruction to 
various classes of men. May 1 in¬ 
quire if you Mill M-rite another vol¬ 
ume for the women of your province?" 

"The book addressed to the heads 
of families includes much that is de¬ 
signed for women.” returned his ex¬ 
cellency, smilingly. "And though I 
have MTitten no special volume of in¬ 
struction for the women. I am work- j 
ing constantly to bring about reforms 
designed to benefit them, and to in¬ 
troduce industries suited to their 
strength Mhich will give them oppor¬ 
tunity and support. 

"For some years past I have been 
advocating education for girls as 
M’cll as boys, and have lectured re¬ 
peatedly on the subject. Now that 
the popular mind is accustomed to 
the idea. I hope to make the educa¬ 
tion of women and girls not a matter 
of choice, but a matter of laM\ 

"The promulgation of laws making 
it possible for women to hold prop¬ 
erty in their own right is the next 
step toward the welfare of the wom¬ 
en of Shansi, and a need of our pres¬ 
ent-day civilization. I'p to this time 
the women of t'hina have been un¬ 
able to hold property in their own 
name, and when a woman is widoM*- 
ed. or divorced, or remains single, 
her property rights are endangered. 
We are aiming to remedy this condi¬ 
tion." 

I could hardly believe my ears! 
Here Mas a man of influence, a man 
of power, a man of authority, taking 
thought for the women of a remote 
province in the heart of China and 
M-orking to improve their condition. 

"In the old days, the days before 
Confucius had compiled the Book of 
Odes, the position of women in China 
uas far better than it is today." the 
governor M-ent on. "Only in compar¬ 
atively modern times has woman’s 
-status been so Iom- as we tiom- find it. 
Jut in the beginning it was different. 
The very word for Mife is chi, mean- 
.ng level, even, equal with. And in 
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find proof ,h *< a 

honorable position was enjoyed by 
wonieh in the early days." 

"And have you no misfririnjrs. vour 
excellency, that the education nr 
women will threaten the domestic 
system of the Chinese household?" 

Again this surprising Chinese 
tuchun answered my question quite 
a-s the broadest and most liberal 
W esterner might have answered 
Kight education can harm no one 
L rj n v c •' hou, ' i b * for all. -Women 
should he taught to read, to write tb» 
characters, and should receive in: 
struct,on regarding the management 
of the home. As their truest happi¬ 
ness lies in the home, their education 
in genera) should tend to make them 
more efficient, more helpful and more 
contented ,n their sphere. 

■ Here in Shansi many’ women are 
employed in the manufacture of 
match boxes, in the weaving of wooi- 
en mater,als. and in the making of 
military uniforms. We have sent a 
man from here to Sweden to study 
the methods used there and to adapt 
them to Shansi conditions. At Ta- 
tungfu the woolen Industry has made 
a good start, and handspun cloth 
weaving is already well established 
Machine-woven cloth is not so well 
suited to the needs of the inhabitants 
of the mountainous regions as is the 
handspun article, for a very thick 
heavy, warm cloth is the kind most 
Mantfd hrre. 

-The culture of silk is an industry 
in Mhich witmpn ha\e boon engaged 
for centuries, and wp are gratified *o 
report that in our experiments in l n 4 
hsiens the venture has proved so 
successful in 20 of the hsietis that 
we look forward to a great expansion 
of this industry, so well suited to the 
talents and abilities of women.” 

He sounded comfortingly, practi¬ 
cal. Evidently the governor was not 
one to be content Mith benevolent 
Intentions only. I ventured one last 
question, and the tuchun smiled 
again as he replied. 

"In regard to marriage, T do not 
comment on the ancient system of 
the parental selection of the husband 
for the girl, or say Mhether I con 
sider it right or wrong. I think 
however, that certainly in all case 
the parents should try to obtain tli 
girl s consent to the match, and this 
point I have stressed in speeches and 
lectures. I am strongly opposed to 
the system of early marriages and of 
the betrothing of young people while 
they are both children. 

"I should like it understood that I 
am not merely in favor of rc-estah 
lishing the old customs of the people 
but that I aim to bring back what is 
best in the past of the long civiliza 
tion of China and combine it Mith th 
best of modern ideas, M’hether native 
or foreign, uniting tho old and the 
neM- in one harmonious M-hole. for 
the good of the people of Shansi and 
the Melfare of the nation." 

Let other governors fight, involv¬ 
ing their people in misery and blood 
shed; Yen Hsi Shan asks only to be 
left in peace to work for his Provint 
West-of-the-Mountains, governing a 
[ great country according to th*' di- 
tates of Confucius, "as one fries a 
small fish." 


Wealth in Cherries. 

COME time ago the Department of 
^ Agriculture initiated a special in¬ 
vestigation of the pit of the cherry 
and other waste involved in extract 
ing it from the ripened fruit. It was 
found that in the commercial end 
of the business, namely, the canning 
of the fruit for the market, that 
fully 1.600 tons of pits were thrown 
away. In addition, more than 100. 00 ® 
gallons of juice M'ere estimated to 
have been spilled at each harvest. 

If. M-hile canning, those in charge 
of this branch of the industry would 
take steps to stop this Maste, a verj 
snug sum indeed would be added to 
their pockets, and the Nation as a 
whole Mould be better off. 

From the last census we learn that 
New York State produced in the year 
recorded 271.695 bushels; Michigan, 
338.945 bushels; Wisconsin, 81.341 
bushels, and California. 501.013 bushels 
of cherries. Yet the pits oi these ons 
million one hundred odd thousand 
bushels were a total waste. 

Chemists going carefully into thf 
matter have ascertained that the pit: 
Mhen cracked and crushed, yield a 
valuable cattle food equivalent to lin 
seed or cotton seed. This crushing 
is done by hydraulic pressure, 
fatty oil of picasing flavor is als« 
thus obtained. This is said to b« 
somewhat similar in flavor to sweel 
almonds and is a delicacy that human 
beings can find ample uses for. 

Dye—It. 

Lady—I’m Morried about my com 
plexion. doctor. Look at my facq 

Dr. Pill—My dear young lady, yog 
will have to diet. 

Lady—I never thought of that) 
What color do you think would sui| 
me bestr* 







